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general terms the virtues of private enterprise over bureau-
cratic collectivism, and are not platforms to which members
need be rigidly pledged. The National party finds in the
schematic socialism of the Labour programme little to attract
and much to repel. But significantly, prior to the general
election of 1938, it wTas careful to indicate that if elected it
would not profoundly alter the main enactments of Labour.
Its leaders well know that measures enlarging the functions
of government are not easily reversed and that in any case
what Labour had achieved was mainly to elaborate still
further that structure of social services which in the past all
parties had helped to build. While they are anxious to
preserve as much private enterprise in the economy as possi-
ble, they also recognize that they must move with the inces-
sant stream of social pressures. Least of all are they dis-
posed to repudiate that long and well entrenched tradition in
New Zealand's democracy of using the state as the political
expediency of the occasion dictates. Thus the distinctions
between them and Labour (except for Labour's left wing)
are much narrower than might appear from the language of
political debate. Even their programmes are not so di-
vergent. Professor Wood has aptly remarked of the general
election of 1938 that "electors who read both party platforms
found that the detailed means by which the Nationalists
proposed to preserve existing society were almost identical
with those by which Labour hoped to lead the country pain-
lessly toward the joys of socialism." In practice there is
really no doctrinal chasm between the parties, and this fact
is only what may be expected from the social nature of the
democracy. The National party is composed of collectivists
in the sense that the bulk of New Zealanders have been
collectivists for three generations. Perhaps the real dis-
tinction between it and Labour is its hostility to a rigid and
dogmatic scheme of social change and its inclination to exalt
much more the principle of expediency. Hence today it is a
better inheritor of the Seddonian tradition than Labour
itself. It would specially emphasize that the prosperity of
the country in the past had depended upon its extensive
trade, and that flexibility in economic plans is imperative to